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INTELLECTUAL COMtITTES TO MDET AT GENSVA 
Loaders in the intcllcctual work of the world from the principal nations are 
mecting at Geneva this nonth in connection with the annual sessions of the League 


of Nations’ Cormittce on Intellectual Cooncration. 


This cormittoc, organized four years ago and including in its membership such 


leaders in scicnec, art and literature as Dinstcin, Mme. Curic, Henri Bergson, lilli- 


kan, Gilbert !lurray, Lorentz, Painlevc, lille. Bonnevie, L. de Torres Quevedo, and 
A. do Castro, this yoar has a program that includes discussion of problems vital to 
the spread and intcrchange of the world's intellectual endeavor. 


A proposal for an international metcorological office, the question of a pro- 
perty risht in scicntific discovery, methods for the identification of art treasure: 
the establishnont of ean intcrnational cloaring house for museum records and inforna- 
tion, new principles in copyright laws, exchange of students and professors, and 
methods of cataloging and abstracting the scicntific literature of the world are 
anong the topics on the agendas as transmitted to the American National Committce on 
Intcllectual Cooperation which has offices with the National Research Council, here. 


The suocommittce on art andletters will consider methods of authenticating the 
art treasures of the world so that forgerics and fakes will be loss frequent. It is 
also proposed to establish in Paris a ccntral office of museums in order to list 
tho contents of museums and arrange exchanges. The subcommittee will discuss some 
method of cncouraging and rocording translations of leading books into other lane 
guages. In connection with a proposal by Mme.Curic, fellowships and scholarships 
arc to be considered by the subcomnittse on university relations. The work of the 
International Institute for Intellectual Cooperation established last fall will also 
pe revicwed. 


Dr. Vernon Kellogz, permanent secretary of the Anerican National Research Coun- 
cil, will be the Ancrican representative at the committee's plenary sessions on 
July 25 and 27 acting as alternate for Dr. R. A. Millikan. , 
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FRENCH TO HOLD 50th SCIZNTIFIC LUSTING AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT 


=xhibits of all that French scicntists arc doing in the ficldo? pure and 
applicd science will be on view at the fifticth congress of the French Association 
for the Advancement of Scicnce to be held in Lyon beginning July 24. 


. Tho meetings will be presided over by Dr. Alfred Lacroix, the permanent secro- 
tary of the French National Acadcmy of Sciences, in the cxposition building of the 
city of Lyoh, which offcrs uniquc advantages for disslaying the numerous exhibits. 
The wide range of the whole congress over the ficlds of chemistry, physics, medicine, 
the biological sciences, sociology, and in fact everything of an industrial, pr 
cal or theoretical nature that conics within the scope of science, is expectcd to 

attract the presence of experts from all over Zuronc. 


Papers will be read summarizing results of French scientific rescarch in every 
line from the latest cancer troatment to teaching peasants modorn methods of farming. 
Cucsts at the congross will have opvortunity to sco places of widely varying scicn- 
tific interest in which the region around Lyon abounds under the guidance of the 
scicntists who know most about them. Excursions have been arranged to visit, among 
other places, Solutro, one of the famous sites where remains of men of the stone age 
have becn unearthed. A typical stratum will be shown to visitors and explained by 
Prof. C. Deperot, of the department of gcology at the University of Lyon. Chicf 
ationg the places of intcrest to workcrs on industrial problems will be a trip to the 
hydro-clcctric factorics of thc upper Rhone. 


<3 eo eee Ow 


FRENCH SCIENTISTS TO CONFER ON CROP PROTECTION 


Lyon, France, is to be the scene of an important gathering of scientists next 
yoare 
On June 28, 29, and 30, 1927, experts from all over the country will convene at 
Lyon under the lcadership of M. Mangin, director of the French National NMuscun of 
Netural History to discuss ways of protecting the agriculture of France against its 
parasitic enenics. 
' Papers will »e read summarizing the results of laboratory research throughout 
the country on the fungus and insect attackers of vineyards, fruit trees, anc flovers 


gsrowm for commercial purposes, as well as truck and cereal crons. 


Artichokes, both the "globe" and the "Jcrusalem" varictics, are close relatives 
of the common sunflower. , 


—— © ee cous wee 
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SCIENCES IN SSPERANTO TAUGHT AT SDINBURGH 


In connection with the 18th Universal Esperanto Congress to be held at Bdine 
burgh from July 31 to August 7 an international summer school with all courses given 
in Ssperanto will be held. 


Science, medicine, folk lore, linguistics,and international law are the branches 
of loarning in which courses will be offered. Among the professors of various nation. 
wno Will lecture in the international tongue are Prof. Collinson of the University 
of Livervool, Prof. Bujwid of the University of Cracov, Dr. Pascal Deucl of Leip- 
zig, Dr. S- Fe. Fournicr d*Albe and the Italian R. Orengo, Dr. Stromboli of Pisa, 
and Mr. Tarclli of the International Labor office in Geneva. 


THE SUN A VARIASLS STAR; NEW SVIDENCES BY NoW METHOD 


The sun is a variable star. This central fire of the planetary systom docs 
aot glow with a steady heat but flickers from day to day and from year to year, and 
the vagarics of our carthly weathor must depent at least partly on the sun's vari- 
ations. This opinion, which has becn supvporicd for many years by Dr. C. G. Adbot 
oi the $nithsonian Institution, finds new support in cvidence produced by a new 
syctem he has devised for measuring and recording the changes in the cnergy reaching 


the earthsfron tho sun, 


Dre Abbot calls attention to the vork of H. H. Clayton, who has announced that 
he finds variations oi weather causcd vy solar changes. But many metcorologists 
have not been convinced that the sun really varices. They feay that the complicated 
oasurewents of Dr. Abbot, hindercdad as they are by the hazincss anchumidity of the 
carth's atmosphere, are not conclusive. The variability which he reports, they 
suggest, may all be due to unavoidable atmospheric sources of crror. 


Dre Aovot now announces a very direct test that should settle the question. 
Although it is impossible to do the measurinz from a point outside the atmosphere, 
yet it is possiole to géolect times when the transparency and other affccting quali- 
ties of the air are closely alikc, and the sun stands at cqual height above the 
horizon. At such times the solar hcating should vary only if the cun docs. 


Sclecting the rionth of July in the years 1910 to 1920 for his test, he collected 
results observed on Mount Wilson for all days of practically constant atmospheric 
conditions. The averagc monthly values thus sclected he compared with those, obtained 
oy the usual process and heretofore published. He also comparcsd them with the average 
monthly nuribers of sun spots. The three curves that oxpress his results run along 
very Qloscly togcthcor. They show that the sun's heating in July 1917, averaged 
over 2 per cent. above that of Julys, 1910 and 1911. Correspondingly, the sun spot 
nurers were 117 in Jufyy, 1917, and only 14 and 3, respectively, in Julys, 1910 and 
1911. 


Not content with this proof of the reality of long-range solar changes, Dr. 
Avbot rearranged the mcasures in a way to test shorteinterval solar variation. For 
this purpose he picked out from the new data all the days that gave high valucs 
of solar heating, and all those which gave low ones. The average excess value for 
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51 high days vas plus 1.43 por cont., and the average defect for 51 lay days was 
ninus 1.47. The same days, as already published four years ago, indicated on tho 
average plus 0.51 and minus 0.42 per cont., respectively. Thus the days shown above 
normal by the new method of sclecting tines of cqual atmospheric clearness had al- 
ready been shown as above normal by tho usuel process, and vice versa, Of course 
the range as formerly published could not be so great, because the errors of obscr 
vation could not be expected to fall thc samc in the two sets of data. Some days 
would be high and sonc low, not because of tho sun's condition, but because the 
snall observational orrvis helpcd to nake then so. 


pr. Abbot's new method, he hopes, may be convincing of the sun's real varia~ 
vility. This will make all the nore important and interesting his establishnent 
under the joint auspices of the National Geographic Socicty and the Smithsonian 
Institution of a new solar observatory on Brukkaros Mountain in Southwest Africa. 
This site he selected last March after studying on the ground conditions in Algeria 
and Baluchistan. The mountain is 5200 feot high in a desert where the yearly rain- 
fall averages only three and one half inches. Roads and construction are rapidly 
going ahead under the supervision of Mr. A. Dryden, inspector of public works for 
the governrent of Southwest Africa. The complex apparatus required has been prepared, 
and the expedition is expected to go forward about August 1 in care of We. H. Hoover, 
dircctor, and F. Ae Greeley, assistant. 


SCIENTISTS URGES HARVEST TIME WAR ON GRAIN INSECT PSSTS 


Irmediate fumisation to rid the 1925 wheat, corn and other cereal egrons of 
insect pests immediatcly upon harvesting is urred by Drs. 5. A. Dae’: and R. T. Cot- 
ton, entomologists of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, as a means of saving Amori- 
can farmers millions of dollars this year. Ignorance of control methods, it is 
Claimed, costs farmers a large share of their profits each year by causing then to 
sell their newly harvested grain as soon as possible to avoid loss from insect at- 
tack. By treating it themsclvcs at small cost they could hold their grain longer 
and realize later on good market returns. 


"What the farmer or corporation with financial backing has found profitable the 
farmer with limited means will also find profitabic," Dr. BaéRe said. The Department 
of Agriculture has made a study of the various chemicals used as fumigants and re- 
commends several as simple enough for use on farms, and harnless and effective if 
rules are followed. Among these are carbon bisulphide, carbon tetrachloride and a 
uixture of the latter with ethyl acetate. 


Studics by Dr. Back& and others have shown that nearly all ccroal crops, except 
those of the far North, are more or less infested when the grain ripens in tho 
ficlds at harvest tine, and delay in getting the crop under cover where it can be 
treated gives the insects a chance to multiply and sproad to the other kernels. 

Sven a single day's delay is costly. Funigation can destroy every insoct in tho 
sins, but this is done nore casily immediately upon harvesting. 


Although the idea that insects generate of themselves from the "germ of the 
grain" has long becn exploded, many farmers and grain dealers still believe in this 
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virgin birth of insect pests, just as many people believe that fleas just naturally 
grow on dogs. Study has shown that the grain insects fly and are not at all par 
tial to harvestod grain in bins and granaries. The rice weevil and grain moth win- 
ter in the bins but spend thc spring and surnmer in the sunny ficlds of green corn 
and wheat and lay oggs on the wheat heads and corn cars. It is really when the 


grain is still in the "nilk stage", or just tecthing as it were, when the trouble- 
so:ic infestation really begins. 


"YES" LOSING HOLD IN AMERICAN SPEECH 


There are too many substitutes for the word "Yos" in the English language, 
Says Prof. Louisc Pound of the University of Nebraska in a recent article in Ancri- 
can Speech. 


Forcigners and teachers of Snglish remark concerning the lessening use in our 
Anerican speech of the affirmative, "yes". It is still used in writton discourse 
but it secns to be disappearing from oral specch. "Yes" is a compound of "yes-so," 
or perhaps of the old Anglo-Saxon "gca si", "“yoa be it". It was well established 
by the sixtecnth century, alongside the historic affirmative "yea" and the competing 
"aye", which appeared in the last part of the century. "Yes" is now being replaced 
by a variety of forms. 


A canvass of substitutes for "yos" in a room ccntaining more than‘’a hundred 
young people brought to light’ tké following list as well as others of less interest. 
Substitutes like "all right", "you bet", "0. K", and thc group of nasal expressions, 
"nh-nh", "uh-huh", etc., were not takon into account. All of the forms listed 
Delow were known to many persons among the hundred or more questioned. Those known 
to only a few individuals were not taken. 


yeth chahss yap chassn yo-us 
yun chuss yop hya yo-ycss 
yo 'cs yup “oyewah yeh 
yaw yair yurp yass ye-ah 
yezz chow yis yahss yessir 
chess yip yuss yazz shassn 
Chass yaw yays yahzz yar 


Mainly, these siutilated forms of "ycs" are colloquial. But they are employed 
vy many who scen newer to use "yes" in its standard forn. 


eee wee eee 


A kind of Indian corn is growm in !issouri because the large cobs make good 
corn cor-pines. 


OP ape as oh = oe GF 
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NEW VACUUM SWITCH STOPS INI'SNSE CURRENTS SAFSLY 


Radical changes in ocloctrical ongincoring practice are oxpected to follow tho 
recont tosts of the vacuuri cloctric switch, tho first outstanding product of the 
now high-tension laboratory of tho California Institute of Technology. Tho nov 
discovery is by R. W. Sorensen, profossor of clcctrical cnginccring in the Institutc. 

Turning off a oncehorse-powcer notor by the sinple pulling of a switch relcascs 
a harmless bluc spark, but when a hundred thousand horscvowcer of current is flowing, 
any attenpt to intcrruvt the flow in the opon air is about cquivalcnt to the sctting 
off of a dynanite bomb. Snornous oileimucrsion switches, somctines occupying acres 
of ground, have boon devcloped in the attempt to quonch tho torrific arc that follows 
tho breaking of the circuit. 

In contrast to the huge oil switches, Prof. Sorensen's switch operates ina 
sriall glass bulb fror: which all possible air is coxhaustcd. With tho aid of Dr. Re A. 
iillikan's highevacuun laboratory Prof. Sorensen was able to remove all but onc 
billionth of tho original air content of the tubee Advantage is thus taken of tho 
fact that an clectric current will not travel through a vacuun. 


For the tests hold at tho largo Laguna-Bcll switching station the Southcrn 
Jalifornia Edison Company furnished a current of 1000 anmpercs at 43,000 volts, whilc 
its inspecting engincers stood at a vory respectful distance, cxpecting firoworks. 
Although the switch opened a gap only ono inch across, the whole current of over 
fifty thousand horscpowor stopped instantancously without a tremor. The cscillo- 
ere h record of the current flow, which can casily detoct a thousandth of a sccond 
of aftcredisturbance, indicates a. cloar break in the rocord as if sorcbody had 
slicud the paper with scissors. 


With great city installations requiring thcintorruption of hundreds of thous 
sands of horsepower of clectricity the new vacuum switch promiscs to bo of wide usc. 
Sinplification of tho apparatus will mean oxtcnsive application to larger industrial 
motors = 15 horsepower and up = nov requiring oil imnersion switches. 


BGYPT IMPORTID GLASS !AKGRS FROM SUPHRATS 


As long aso as 2500 B. C. the inhabitants of the Supnhratcs vallcy wero making 
zlass and a little later wore selling it to the Dgyptians. Then about 1500 B.C. 
some personage unknown had the brisht thought of importing glass makers. Fifty ycars 
after the advent of the Syrian artizans into Sgypt, according to Sir Flinders Petric 
in a recent locture before the meinbers of the Socioty of Glass Technology at Univore- 
sity Collego, glass was of as rolativoly coimion occurrence in that country as it is 
on the ten cent store counter of today. 


There is no question that the ladics of ancicnt Egypt loved adornmont,for beads, 
popular then as now, formed the principal usc for glass. They wore made not fron 
liquid glass, since glass-blowing did not cone into practice until the Christian ora, 
out from glass pastce Thoy also used it for naking weights of considerable accuracy, 
said Sir Flindors, three of the sane denorination having proved on tosting to agree 
within one-two hundredth of a grain. 
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\STURNING SLCIN NARBLESS TO ATHINS ARGUUD wets 


The Slgin marbles, which aro the pride of the british Musecun, the rogret of 
Greece, and the despair of all scul»tors who cvcer saw then, are again in the linc- 
licht. The Greck goveornnent is setting up the colurms of the Parthenon again, using 

for.the most part the ancicnt segments which have been lying near the temple ever 
Since the Venotian shcll blew it up in 1689. And agitation has been started as to 
whether the British Luuscw: should not now restore to Athens bas-relicfs that havo 
been in England for over a contury. 


In the opinion of Dr. ReV.eDeMagoffin, presidcnt of the Archacological Instituto 
of Ancrica, the Elgin marbles should find thoir ultimate hone in Athens. 


In a statement made to Science Sorvico, Dr. Magoffin saids 


"Tt has boen the artistic world rather than Great Britain which has insisted 
that the Elgin marbles remain in London. In the first place they were safe, and in 
the second placc, tiany more pcople could and would see thom there. 


"The propricty of having the marbles in Athens is, of coursc, unquostioned. The 
willingness and scientific ability of the Grocks to care properly for thom is adnitt- 


ede Tho chicf question ronainse Has the political stability of tho Balkans reached 
the point where there is no possibility of a war in which Athens might be shelled?" 


Dr. Nagoffin belicves that Lord Elgin did both Greece and the artistic world a 
sorvice when he salvazed the marbles fron the ruins of the Parthenon in 1802 and 
carricd them to Snelanc. 


"Yad they remained in Athens, many of them would have been destroyed, and the 
rest would certainly have suffered frou weather or unscientific handling," he said. 
"Proof of this can be scon in the British Muscum today on the walls in the Elgin 
Roon, where two sets of casts are placed one above the other, one made a good many 
years ago and the other nade latcly. All of the later casts show thchard usage of 
man or timc, and in a few cases the later cast shows the present mardle to be so 
mutilated that without the carlicr cast the entire meaning of the sculpture would bo 
lost." 


Sir Charles Waldston, British archcologist who recently spent soic time in 
Greece, has discussed the situation at length on his roturn to London. His attitude 
is that the Elgin marbles could not in any case be set up on the Parthenon because 
they could not stand the cxposure to weather, and consequently the marbles cannot 
play a part in thepresont restoration of the temples So long as the sculpturos 
cannot be returned to the building itself, he considers that the Greek desire to 
have them in the musoun at Athens is no argumont at all for their roturn. 


As @ substitute gesture of good will from England to Greece, ho suggests that 
the Greeks are very anxious to have coment casts of certain parts of tho triglyph- 
friezco of the Parthenon; and as these bas-relicf sculptures are in the British 
Ituscun, he has asked that England prescnt about 23 cenent casts to the Greek fovorn- 
nent. 


Beaeweeaeoaee 
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INDIANS, AND NOT VIKINCS, ADS DISPUTSD ROCK CARVINGS 


The ancient rock carvings along the Columbia River, which arc translated by 
Prof. Oluf Opsjon, of Spokanc, as runic inscriptions nade by Vikings in the eleventh 
contury, tell a bis story but it is an Indian story and not a record of Viking 
exploration in western America, according to Ierbert ‘J. Kricgor, curator of cthnole- 
ogy of the National lusoun, who has just returned from three months stay in the 


Ue 


recion of the rock pictures. 


time studying the potroglyphs, which are numerous along 


lire Krieger spent sorvic 
ng fron Vantage 


the Columbia River, and has a nunber of photosraphs, including sorc 
Kerry, where Prof. Opsjon claims to have found runic inscriptions. 


"The picturcs pecked in the hard basalt are oxtrenely crude," said Mr. Kricscr, 
"and any one can read into then anything he likes in order to make a plausivle story, 
To say that they arc Viking remains is to read into them sonething that is not in 
the pictures themselves." 


Srude as they are, somc of the objects scratchcd out on the rocks are typically 
Indian, “ir. Krieger points out. In the carvings can be scen such objccts as bows 
and arrows and a representation clearly mcant for a feather headdress. 

Considcring the nuncrous rock victures along the river as a whole collicction, 
he finds evidence that thcy toll the story of tribal migrations in scarch of food, 
and the use of tho emreens River as a path ofmizration. They are mostly hunting 
and fishing sccnes, ho bclicvese. Nountain goats and curved horned mountain sheop 
ara frogucntly portrayed. 3ut why these artists left such records to be prescrved 
in the hard stonc and what it was they wanted to communicatc can only be guessed at, 
in the opinion of this cthnolosist. They had no system of fixed symbols with one 
or two exceptions, so thcre is no hope of findins a key to the mystcry. 


La 


Taste SHOT OMGN YORK FASTSR THAN ! 
Worien can do more work in a given time than men but men still retain their 
superiority in matters of judgment.. 


These results are shorm in a series of cxpecrinents conducted by the Psycholocie 


cal Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University and described by Isabel C. Steward in a 
recent vapere 


Tests were given 542 women and 542 men, college students in different scctions 
of the country, ranging in age from 15 to 39, the average boing about the sano for 
men and woricn. 

Similar tests in the past have been concerned almost wholly with school chil- 


dren, and indicate that girls show groatcr speed and accuracy in performance but do 
not measure up to the boys in judging weights and distances. 


The work in these tests consisted in substituting letters for synbols. The 
work to be done was fully explained and a key to the symbols given at the top of the 
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work shcot. The judgment tests roquirce cach student to cstinate in advance how 


much of the vork of substitution could be done in the siven time. ‘Two tests were 
ziven, the first one for one ninute and fiftcon seconds and the sccond for one ninutc. 


carefully analyzed and tabulatcc. No appreciable difference 


The results were ca 
2 their attontion to dircctions or in the 


Was chown between the nen and the wonen in 
in substituting letters for sy.bols, but the women did nore 


accuracy of their work 
vork than the mene m thcother hand, in cstinating the anount of:work they could 


do in a given time the mcn were more accurate. 


In both the estinating work and in the work of substitution, the women showed 
Slightly more variation anonzt thensclves than the men. It has generally been accoptod 
that men were nore variable than women though there has been sono differcnce of 
Opinion amonz psychologists on the subdject. 


RUBBSR BLOCK PAVS!ITCNT SUCCESSFUL IN BOSTON 


Tosts on rubber block pavement, laid one and oncehalf years ago at the entranc 
to Sity Hospital, in Boston, have shown marked advantages. In addition to having 
worn dDut little durins the interval, the pavencnt has the advantage that snow and 


wet 


cc fo not collect on it in winter ac on other tynes of navenent, thus doing ar'aj 
ith slipnvcriness. The blocks are also almost noiselcss and vibrationlcss. 


~~ 


4 
a 


These rubber paving blocks are an invention of Rh. F. Herrick, a consulting 
le largely of reclaimed rubber. Those used in the 


ongineer of Boston. They are ma 


A 
present test are 12 by & inches in arca and 2 inches thick, and are laid in plastic 
street foundation. Their edzes were given a coat of 


se 


sand and cement directly on tho 
asphalt paint immediately before laying. 


TABLOID 300K REV 


SUNSHINS AND OPSi! AIR, by Leonard Hille WNew Yorks Longman, Green & Co. 


This is not a fad book thoush it is on a faddy subject. Dr. Hill is the @irece 
tor of the Departuent of Applicd Physiology of the National Institute of Medical 
Research, London, and he sums up in 150 pages the results of many yoars of expocri- 
nentation in the laboratory and in the Alps on tho cffects of ultra-violet lisht 
and other forms of radiation on the maintenance of hoalth and the cure of disease. 
iero one may find in compact form the latcst scicntific data on this question which 


is not so simple as it seems. There aro haraful as well as bencficial rays and the 


boundarics between then are closcly defined. 
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TMS OTRUCGLO BETWSIN SUIZNCD AND RSLIGION. By Frof. J.¥.Simpson. 


LANDEIARISS as 4165 wow dN BE tadils 
Mew Yor “ke Doran. 1926-6 yeeO0~o 


A valuable and tinely contribution to this current and recurrent controversy. 
The author is Professor of Natural Science in New Colleze, Edinburgh, and he handles 
both the theological and scientific sides with equel conpetency and impartiality. 
‘te is fairer to the church fathers than Draper or ‘Khite, anc has the advantage in 
living in a less materialistic centur; The numerous footnote references and quotae 


tions make the volume a cyclopedia, vet it reads fluently. Here is one of its inter- 


esting anecdotes: 


minds,® read Henry Drummond from the 





"¢tThere are reverent 
proofs of The Ascent of Man to three friencs as they sat to- 
gether in a field under a hedze in Low Glen Cloy in the Island 


of Arran one day near Sastertice of 1894, ‘who ceaselessly scan 


the fielcs of IJature anc the booxs of Science in search of zaps - 
saps which they will fill up with God. As if God lived in gaps?! 
Then, looking up for a iioment, he added, as if by way of explana- 
tion, 'There was a foolish man who yvrote a book to show that Cod 
existed only in the gans.* Whereupon one of his listenexs reiarke 
ed, ‘put why take notice of him? All that he said will have been 
forgotten.' ‘Yo which the answer cae, ‘irc. Whyte,, I was that 
mane'" The reference is, of course, to hic earlier work, lMatural 
Law in the Sniritual ‘lorld. 


A. 





POISON IVY, by James Be McNair. Chicago: Fiéld Museum of Natural History. 
Dre !.cNair has done an excellent job of boiling down into a pamphlet of a dozen 
paces the essential points covered in his exhaustive book, Rhus Dermatitis. Sufferers 


from ivy poisonin:; and surmer wood-rovers generally will find this a very handy bit 
of literature to have avout. 


THRSS TON DISCUSS RELATIVITY, Dy J.MeMeSullivan, New York. Alfred A. Knopf - 
pred. 

Several thousand atteipts have been made since 1915 to explain Zinstein's theory 
Oo the conmon mind but this is a new way. Mr. Sullivan does not dodge the matnomate- 
ics as do most ofhis predecessors, but assuming that his readers have at least 


"studied mathematics in their youth" he takes ther by easy staces into the tangle of 


veusors and the mazes of noneSuclidian zeonetry. In his Platonic dialog the three 

characterc, a Philosopher, (who interposes appropriate questions) an Ordinary Intelli- 
ent Person, (presumably the reader) and a !atheuatical Physicist, (provided with a 
vlackboard) present various aspects of the revelutionary conceptions o? relativity. 


There are no polar bears, or any othe: land animals, in the south polar resions, 
.ccording to the explorer Stefansson. 


patra NT ete 





